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shrines of Fudo, where priests in scarlet burn fragrant
sandal-wood and pour libations, and with mystic gesture
and Sanskrit mantras invoke the Fire-god.

Now Brahma, the Creator, and Sarasvati, goddess of
learning, and many another Indian deity crowd into the
pantheon of Ryobu (or mixed) Shinto.

On the altars of Sakyamuni himself tower titanic forms
like Hachiman, god of war, once the Emperor Ojin, and
of destructive forces of nature now tamed by the spirit
of Buddhism. Never have these powers received such
dramatic representation as in the sculptures of this period,
and they make a splendid foil to the gentle and remote
figure of Kwannon the Compassionate, and the allure-
ments of Fugen, whose pious devices are examples of
Buddhist strategy, Hoben, to win men to salvation. She
may even play the geisha to lure them on to Nirvana.

Secular art also flourished at this time. The practice of
painting on walls and doors, which came in with early
Korean works like the Tamamushi shrine, was carried to
great perfection in the palaces and villas as well as in the
temples of Kyoto. The fair forms on the screens of the
Todaiji and their trees of careful realism and minute detail
seem to be the work of a Japanese master of the end of the
Nara or the beginning of the Heian era, which, if it ended
in over-refinement and effeminacy, began in strong and
vigorous work like that of the gigantic Vairocaana and the
Shi-tenno. The Buddhism of this age is perhaps best sum-
marized in these figures: for the secular cannot be separated
from the sacred, for 'all nature is an embodiment of the
Buddha', and is thus a sacrament.

The power of the Fujiwara culminated at the close of
the tenth and the opening of the eleventh centuries with
Michinaga and Yorimichi, who were as ostentatious as the
Medici, while crime and misery grew apace, bandits and
pirates made travel unsafe, and temples became nests of
lawlessness. Even in the capital these monkish pests were
to be seen engaged in drunken brawls. Michinaga openly
boasted that all the world was made for his enjoyment, and